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Gleanings from Young People’s Sermons 


YOUTH IN THESE DAYS 
Joseph M. Hastings 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian) 
Providence, R. I. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
young people who have been weeded out 
from industry, from the professions, and 
from the trades. Other hundreds of 
thousands are groping their way through 
college with unemployment guaranteed to 
a very large percentage of them. There 
are still other hundreds of thousands who 
are in the high school, and to a much larger 
percentage of these, both college and em- 
ployment are denied. Here we have the 
most energetic and ambitious part of the 
country’s population being told nothing 
definite, and expected to hold itself in sus- 
pense. 

My generation is intensely interested in 
the social, economic, and political world 
around us. If you will recall what types 
of speakers are most frequently chosen by 
a group of young people, you will find that 
radical economists, Socialists, and Com- 
munists are predominant. This shows that 
young people are not at ail satisfied with 
the existing state of affairs, and, being more 
or less foot-loose, are trying to see if there 
isn’t some other form of government, social 
or economic life, which will be more satis- 
factory. 

This spirit has manifested itself more 
openly in many other countries. Germany 
under Hitler’s control is only possible be- 
cause he has the youth behind him. It is 
the youth who makes up a great part of 
his brown-shirted iegions. The emanci- 
pation of Cuba was accomplished by the 
educated youths who rebelled against the 
existing conditions. In Russia, the Soviets 
are basing the future success of their coun- 
try on the youth. It was the youth in 
Spain who brought about the overthrow 
of the monarchy, and in a bloodless revo- 
lution, too. If we look around us we find 
that almost always any social or political 
reform or revolution has been made pos- 
sible by the youth of the country. Re- 
organization of our social, and political, 
and economic system as a whole is the 
inevitable necessity of the times. 

* * 
BEWILDERMENT 
Edward A. Cahill 

Roslindale, Mass. 

Today we have a multiplicity of every- 
thing but direction and meaning. ‘The 
young man facing life today has no easy 
time. His religion is indefinite and con- 
troversial. It does not give him any 
foundation to stand upon; he must build 
his own the best he may. No longer do 
we have a vengeful God to keep us on the 
straight and narrow; our code of ethics is 
of our own making; we must come to our 


own decisions as to what is right and what 
is wrong. The various departments of 
life-are highly developed, but there exists 
but slight continuity between them. 
These departments of life have developed 
individually and they have become so en- 
grossed in fact-finding and data-gathering 
that they have lost sight of the great truths 
for which they were searching. Too much 
attention to the parts has obscured the 
vision of the whole. The skilled jurist 
who pays too much attention to the letter 
of the law often loses sight of the true 
values of justice. 


* Eo 


A DANGEROUS LIFE 
Ramona Sawyer 
First Unitarian Church 
Chicago, Ill. 

The intellectual life, when it is over- 
emphasized, can be a dangerous one. 
Calm and serene though the air may be for 
us within or near the academic walls, the 
influence can be pernicious. There are 
many dangers which beset the man who 
worships reason and upholds the intel- 
lectual life as the way, the truth, the light. 

The intellectual life can make us dry and 
dull and stupid. It can dull our senses 
and warp our values; it can produce a gulf 
between learning and life. If we let it, the 
intellectual life can make of us mere ped- 
ants, proficient in one particular subject 
and a complete failure in everything else. 
It can make us so analytical and so pro- 
ficient in tearing things apart that we lose 
our desire to put them together in new 
relations, and we fail to see things as a 
whole. 

Proficiency in the intellectual field, too, 
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can vive us a perverted sense of our 0} 
capabilities; it can convince us that we 4 
utterly independent creatures, that we 4 
“the captain of our fate and the master} 
our soul.’”’ Where is the group of inti 
lectuals which adds to the end of any dl] 
tum the phrase of St. Paul’s: “If God |}} 
willing!” The virtue of humility is co | 
pletely submerged by what we call |}} 
tellectual assertion. So cocksure can } 
become that we forget the truth of 
Christian command: ‘‘He that humblé 
himself shall be exalted.” 

Christianity from a rationalistic poj 
of view is a Christianity of dignity, 
of humility. 

AN APPEAL OF YOUTH 
Max E. Wahl 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

“Peace hath her victories no less |} 
nowned than war.” Endurance of hai 
ships and fine daring have explored evé 
part of the earth, walked on the floor of j 
sea, and ascended to the stratosphe# 
Heroism has made scientists risk thi 
lives, yes and lose them, in the search 1 
truth. And what could not cooperati 
a brotherhood of all men for all men, 
for man’s advancement? All the progre# 
we have so tar made, has come in the lit jf 
oases of peace scattered across the va} 
wastes of war. 

We, who are now entering into the 
fairs of the world, make this plea. Shai 
us the paths of peace, how we may wah; 
inthem. But yesterday, you fought for 
the wartoendwar. Letit beso. Help} 
to reap the harvest of perpetual peace. 

* 


2k 


A PRAYER 
Eugene A. Leuning 
First Unitarian Church 
Louisville, Ky. 
Give us courage: courage to face t 
future and all that it brings: good and e 
beauty and ugliness, love and hate, cou! 
age to conquer the difficulties that a 
here and will be here. Give us the coura \ 
to realize that without obstacles to ov 
come, life would be lifeless and bare. 
Give us enthusiasm: for enthusiasm 
youth’s most potent weapon. Withotl| 
enthusiasm we cannot overcome so-call { 
reason, we can transcend reason with e 
thusiasm and faith. Youth needs ef 
thusiasm, for we have not the experienif} 
to take its place. 
Give us faith: faith in ourselves, faith b 
our knowledge of what is right, faith 
our own illusions, faith in our ability 
overcome the hazards of the future. T 
power of faith is a necessary power, 
without it we are lost, with it we find 
object to live for, a goal to strive for, 
ideal to aspire to. 


| 
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| pearnenoraty Thought Around the World 


XIX. Max Carl Otto 
Boyd H. Bode 


q LITTLE over a year ago there came off the 
press a remarkable book entitled, ‘‘Is There 
a God?” A subtitle informs us that the 
book is a “conversation,’’ conducted by two 
jologians and a layman. The theologians are 
jnry Nelson Wieman and Douglas Clyde Macin- 
h; the layman, who assumes the role of devil’s 
j7ocate by defending ‘‘an affirmative faith in the 
! 1-existence of God,” is Max Carl Otto, brilliant 
cher and writer at the University of Wisconsin. 

_ Even with this scant information the reader will 
‘prepared to find that the term “conversation’’ is 
{rely a euphemism for an academic contest. There 
yione of the casualness suggested by the term; and, 
hile a scrupulous politeness is maintained by the em- 
atled trio, a close observer will detect a certain 
fount of slugging in the clinches. If the status of 
» contestants and the subject of the dispute make 
s an occasion for surprise, the reader may be as- 
ted that a still greater surprise is in store for him. 
fe issue as stated seems simple, and one would 
turally expect the defenders of the faith to join 
ces against the skeptic. Asa matter of fact, how- 
xy, it does not work out that way. The theolo- 
ins—as is the wont of theologians—find it im- 
lssible to operate in complete harmony, even during 
> period of the emergency. Each of them shows a 
|rtling readiness either to form a temporary alliance 
sh Otto against his colleague or else to launch his 
cack indiscriminately against them both. 

To some persons the volume just referred to will 
simply another demonstration of the futility of 
sological discussions. Others who bring to it a 
der historical perspective will sense in it a large 
nificance. Unless it is able to secure a new 
‘entation, religion in the traditional sense is 
tering its final stage of decline. The trend of the 
nes appears to be unmistakable. The important 
estion in the present connection concerns the 
eral character of the orientation that is demanded. 
1e of the alternatives proposed in the “conversation,” 
sains, in the main, the historic conception of God, 
t can validate this conception only by a highly 
bious appeal to “evidence.’’ Another alternative 
sclaims the need of evidence, and has recourse to 
sical sleight-of-hand to show that the existence of 
5d i is as much a self-evident fact as the existence of 
e Rocky Mountains. If these two positions are fairly 
presentative, then the cause is in a bad way. Of 
e three, Otto alone seems to have a clear compre- 
nsion of the issue that is involved. 


What is this issue? To state it would be to givea 
synopsis of the entire Lebensanschauung which Otto 
has presented in the classroom, on the platform, and in 
print, for many years back. The limits of this paper 
permit, at best, only a rough indication of its general 
character. It has its roots far back in the past. In 
earlier times men felt themselves helpless against the 
forces operating in their physical and social environ- 
ment. So they naturally insisted on supernatural or 
transcendental guarantees for their dearest hopes and 
aspirations. For this purpose, and under the tutelage 
of their religious and philosophical leaders, they built 
for themselves another dimension to their visible and 
tangible universe, so that the affairs of this world be- 
came dependent on a reality beyond the bounds of 
space and time. 

As a result of the development of science and 
technology, man’s control over his environment has 
been greatly increased, but the old attitude tends to 
persist. This is partly due to the habits of thinking 
which have become ingrained during the centuries, 
but it is also due in part to science itself. We have be- 
come accustomed to taking for granted that science 
gives us a photographic presentation of reality. If in- 
terpreted in this fashion, science offers us a world in 
which spiritual values are alien and in which they can- 
not endure unless supported by the “everlasting 
arms.” This misreading of science thus serves as a 
reinforcement of our age-long habits. Our universe 
has become split up into two disparate parts. One 
part is our everyday world, conceived as dominated by 
brute, mechanical law; the other is a world of pure 
reason and tender mercy. This transcendental world 
has become a psychological necessity; we cannot sur- 
render it without abandoning the values of life that 
we hold to be supreme. So we cling to it, either as a 
vaguely conceived beyond, from which we draw re- 
inforeement for our mundane spiritual impulses, or 
else as a reality which we transport bodily into our 
everyday world through metaphysical jugglery, in 
order to transfigure some aspect of ordinary existence 
and call it God. 

Whichever of these divergent roads we may 
choose to travel, the purpose is the same, viz., to re- 
tain a transcendental guarantee for our human values. 
Here, then, is the issue. Is such a guarantee neces- 
sary? Otto maintains that it is not, for two reasons. 
One is that a present-day survey of the situation re- 
veals no need of such a guarantee; the other is that to 
make provision for a guarantee is inimical to the best 
interests of the spiritual life. 
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The need of a guarantee is supposed to arise in 
part from man’s inability to control his environment 
and in part from the character of the world that science 
is supposed to reveal to us. Of man’s increase in 
power over his environment it is not necessary to make 
more than the briefest mention. The record shows an 
impressive list of triumphs. To take contagious dis- 
eases as an illustration, prayer and fasting have been 
supplanted by sanitation and hygiene. As Otto says, 
“Substitution of a non-theistic for a theistic principle 
of explanation has uniformly resulted in the enhance- 
ment of human welfare.” (“Is There a God?” p. 
149.) Moreover, faith in science does not mean the en- 
thronement of a power that is hostile to moral values. 
The role of science is far more modest and practical 
than that. ‘Scientific concepts and generalizations 
are not literal transcripts of reality but highly selec- 
tive constructs of the human mind; not discoveries 
in the strict sense, but inventions, products of the 
creative imagination of men of genius.” (“Things 
and Ideals,” p. 214.) 

With respect to the second contention, we may 
note, first of all, that the two ‘“‘worlds” or “‘realities”’ 
which have been contrasted so sharply are not easily 
brought together again, as is evident from the peren- 
nial “reconciliations” between “‘science’ and “re- 
ligion.”” So we tend to keep oscillating between two 
extremes. On the one hand we have codes of conduct 
that are formulated apart from the concrete realities 
of life, like Kant’s moral imperative or purely sub- 
jective standards of goodness. On the other hand 
we have glorifications of ruthlessness, like Nordicism 
or the recent outbreak of Teutonicism in Germany, 
which is supposed to have the sanction of biology and 
which lands us in the doctrine that might makes 
right. 

““A morality which concentrates its attention upon 
‘the monitor in the human breast,’ ”’ says Otto, ‘‘which 
turns its back upon the material needs of men and 
upon the wider horizons of their interests and ac- 
tivities, does nothing and can do nothing to safeguard 
them against defeat in their lives. If such morality is 
a citadel which cannot be taken, neither does any force 
from thence sally forth to battle for the conditions 
upon which human happiness depends. Social move- 
ments which have improved these conditions—the 
anti-slavery movement, the labor movement, etc.— 
have recognized the incompetence of exotic morality 
and have found it necessary to repudiate its author- 
ity.” (“Natural Law and Human Hopes,’ p. 42.) 

If a critic should contend that this attitude of 
abstract, purely internal righteousness is becoming 
outmoded, we need not pause to argue the point. 
The fact remains that the discrepancies in our beliefs 
regarding the two worlds are not automatically 
eliminated as a consequence. All too often it means 
that instead of reconstructing our beliefs we permit 
their outlines to become blurred. We not only abstain 
from definite formulations, but we may even make a 
virtue out of our lack of intellectual self-respect, to the 
detriment of the spiritual life. Speaking of an emi- 
nent physicist who has added to the confusion in our 
thinking, Otto points out that this recent champion of 
traditionalism is ‘“‘not concerned about the content or 
formulation of the higher life. He specifically says 
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that its central concept, God, must remain vague ai 
indefinite, and that this makes no difference. Inst¢ 
of God you may say Nature, if you like, or ew 
Something, and he refers to love, duty, beauty, etc. g) 
abstract conceptions. What religion has to do isl 
make people feel—-to make them experience a certa] 
buoyancy and expansion of spirit; to get them iy 
the well-known keep-smiling, do-for- others, things-a}} 
worth-while attitude. And religion thus abstracjf 
defined is (borrowing the phrase from William Jama} 
a blank cartridge. Noise and smoke, but no execution] 
(“Things and Ideals,” p. 206.) 

A further objection to this whole procedure} 
that it so often results in a divided life. The evils th} 
spring from trying to live on two different levels 
the same time are reflected in our modern youth. Q 
young people are exposed to conflicting pressur} 
which neutralize one another. Under the compellia 
influence of science they envisage the universe as 


region which is designated as the supernatural. 
the impetus of economic individualism, which appea 
on occasion both to tradition and to science, they exa 
monetary success, but at the same time they rendeu] 
kind of Rotarian tribute to the ideal of service. U 
der the stimulus of the evolutionary doctrine | 
struggle and survival, they find justification for tj 
idea that might makes right, but without surrenderiif 
the belief that moral distinctionsremain meaningful a l 
important. Even the sturdiest constitution is boul 
to become anemic in such a climate. In the end ¥ 
have the paradox that the increase of opportunil 
which has come to the younger generation does 
mean a release of energy, but a kind of spirituy 
paralysis. 
It requires no great endowment of imaginati¥ 
and sympathy to understand the hunger for cos 
support, the insistence that our moral value must 
underwritten by a supermundane reality. But t 
demand for security, which in its origin is so natu 
and so creditable, has become, by a strange irony, : 
obstacle to moral progress. It has prevented men fro} 
relying on themselves; it has resulted in the dete} 
mination of conduct, not by a consideration of tif 
values that happen to be at stake, but by fixed ru 
or standards, by considerations that are extraneous 
the situations in which our moral problems arise. 
This, in brief, is the conclusion of a man who} 
“as reverent as he is iconoclastic,”’ who has lived pail 
fully through the transition from the old faith to ti} 
new, who through his intellectual and personal qual 
ties has given purpose and direction to thousands | 
the younger generation looking for leadership. W 
organized religion heed the challenge and adapt itsal 
to the needs of a new day? Wil! it surrender tl 
demand for security and accept instead a living fai 
in man? ‘To quote once more from Otto: “‘Comple} 
and abiding satisfaction and unclouded assurance 
life’s significance are unattainable. But great achie 
ment is possible. Humanism, adopted as a way 
life, gives substance to idealism, adds worth to laba 
business and the professions, brings dignity to thf 
public service and opens for everyone a promising 
way to sanctity, richness, and joy in living.” (“If 
There a God?” p. 314.) 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Chapter VII 
= OW those who were present at the meeting of 
a) January 27, 1825, voted on the proposition to 
organize an Annual Unitarian Convention is 
M4} of interest. 

Present and voting Aye: Clergymen: Channing, 
are, Pierpont, Norton, Sparks, Edes, Harding. 
ymen: Oliver, Bradford, Higginson, Tappan, Dwight, 
ylonel May. 

Voting Aye by letter or proxy: Clergymen: Nichols, 
rker, Thayer, Willard. Laymen: Judge Howe, 
therton, Bryant, Judge Story, Judge White, Ichabod 
licker, Saltonstall. 

|| Present and voting No: Clergymen: Abbott, Pierce, 
igelow, Allyne, Bancroft, Freeman. Laymen: Bond, 
1ckson. 

Whether any were present and not voting is not 
Naturally the presiding officer and secretary 
» the meeting are not recorded in the vote. Accord- 
x to the record, eleven clergymen and thirteen lay- 
j2n voted in favor of the proposition: six clergymen 
jd two laymen voted no; twenty-four ayes, eight noes. 
} At the bottom of the paper on which these min- 
yes are set down occurs the following note: ‘“These 
snutes of the discussion were taken down at the time 
i the secretary (James Walker). The future meeting 
yoposed was never called, as there appeared so much 
Terence of opinion as to the expediency or the nature 
) the measure proposed which was not passed, it 
amed best to let it subside swb silentio.”’ 

) After this meeting a profound silence engulfs the 
atter. There is disappointment and irony in the 
'b silentio comment of James Walker, or some other 
ronicler. It is hard to believe that the men com- 
bsing the “Anonymous Association” (‘“‘A. A.’’) 
jased to have any further interest in the matter after 
at meeting, but so far as the minutes of their meet- 
gs go there is not a single mention of it. Up to 
muary 27 there was hardly a meeting of these men 
nen the Unitarian Convention was not mentioned. 
‘ter that date not a single word is set down. 

_ They were none the less profoundly interested in 
rious schemes for advancing the cause of a liberal 
spel. With the failure of the convention project 
‘ey seem to have taken upon themselves the task of 
stering the establishment of new Unitarian churches 
aerever possible. This was not a new interest which 
‘ey had suddenly taken up but one that had been 
eadily forcing itself upon them. 

They had established the Evangelical Missionary 
yeiety for missionary enterprise, which, though de- 
medly non-sectarian, could hardly fail to lean 
savily toward the liberal side. Frequently in the 
eetings of the “A. A.’ information was given of 
forts being made to establish a new Unitarian church. 
hey decide it is “expedient to encourage the Society 
. , . in Bedford Street in obtaining aid for the pur- 
se of erecting a more commodious place of worship.” 
Jovember 18, 1823.) They are interested in “the 
‘ospect of a new Congregational church in the 
lestern part of the city.” Again a committee is ap- 


a) Aa 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


pointed “for considering the expediency of proceeding 
with the plan for a new Unitarian Chapel.” A letter 
is read from a gentleman in Richmond on the subject 
of Unitarianism there, and ‘‘a letter from a person in 
Ohio, giving a favorable account of Unitarianism 
there.” “Mr. Reed communicated information re- 
specting the favorable success of gentlemen at Bangor 
in raising funds by subscription to erect a church.” 
(April, 1824.) They are informed “that a religious 
society of about fifty families had lately formed at 
Amesbury.” ‘Mr. Walker read a report on the sub- 
ject of ascertaining where new churches on liberal 
principles, may be established and the importance of 
seasonably affording aid.’’ More and more they were 
committing themselves to the work of spreading Uni- 
tarianism and the negative results of the January 27 
meeting stiffened them in that task. 

They became interested (February, 1825) in the 
venture of “Rev. Mr. Kay of Northumberland, Pa.” 
On May 4, 1825, there was read ‘‘A Letter to the Uni- 
tarian Clergy and Congregations of Boston from the 
committee of a new church in Harrisburg, Penn... . 
in which aid was requested for the purpose of erecting 
an edifice for public worship.” 

A report made to “fA. A.” by Mr. Walker in De- 
cember of 1824 reveals the situation that confronted 
them. These men were in the clutch of circumstance 
and there simply was no way they could deal with the 
situation except by organization. In this report Mr. 
Walker says: 


The means of assistance at the disposal of the Unitarian 
body are limited and by no means equal to the wants to be sup- 
plied; and consequently that the application of any part of these 
means to the relief of the less deserving societies has the effect of 
taking it from the more deserving. ‘That these societies are for 
the most part remote and of course their condition and prospects 
are imperfectly known, especially as the information which we 
do receive is generally through the applicants themselves, and, 
therefore, not through persons the most likely to give unpreju- 
diced statements, so that unless some pains are taken to ascer- 
tain their comparative claims our charity will not be likely to 
be distributed with sufficient wisdom and impartiality. Your 
committee would submit the following resolution: 

“That a committee be appointed with instructions to as- 
certain the number of societies asking or now receiving aid from 
Unitarian charities and their comparative claims as regards the 
motives influencing them, their internal resources, the prospect 
of final suecess and being able to support themselves and the 
benefits liable to accrue to themselves or the community or both 
should they succeed.’’ 

Messrs. Walker, Ware, Jr., Bond, and Higginson were ap- 
pointed a perpetual committee to attend to the subject. 


The failure of the January 27 meeting to result 
in needed organization did not alter the situation 
which confronted them. The Macedonian calls be- 
came more frequent and insistent. At the “A. A.” 
meeting of May 4, 1825, fifteen members were present. 
They were “Messrs. Palfrey, Tuckerman, Higginson, 
Lowell, Miles, Bradford, Gannett, Willard, H. Ware, 
Jr., Walker, Bond, Reed, Tappan, Dr. John Ware, 
Eliot.” 

A report on the state of religion in Pennsylvania 
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was discussed, and ended in the following resolution 
being voted: 

That a society should be formed, the purpose of which 
should be the diffusion of Christian truth and holiness in the 
United States by the employment of missionaries, the distribution 
of tracts and other means. 


Obviously, some definite action was being contem- 
plated. Three weeks later came ‘Anniversary Week,”’ 
with the usual influx of visitors to Boston from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and beyond. This was 
obviously the most opportune time for associated ac- 
tion of any sort. The men constituting the “A. A.” 
obviously had not abandoned the idea of a Unitarian 
Association nation-wide in extent, but apparently did 
not feel inclined as an association to make another 
move in that direction. Outside the ‘“‘A. A.” were 
other clergy and laymen equally committed to Uni- 
tarianism who were aware of the need of organizing 
their forces. The orthodox were drawing an ever- 
narrowing circle about them, were becoming more 
and more obstructive and abusive, so that their free- 
dom and self-respect were deeply involved. 

Even in the Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, where theological differences 
were not recognized, the orthodox were succeeding in 
denying the Unitarians equal rights and _ privileges. 
“They,” the orthodox members of this body, ‘‘came to 
the solemn conclusion that they could not conscien- 
tiously listen to a Unitarian discourse,” so the preacher 
“of the annual sermon was chosen” from among the 
orthodox members. The remarks of Dr. Channing re- 
veal the temper of the assaults made upon them. 


No body cf men have been so traduced. Even in this 
metropolis, where Unitarianism has been professed by men and 
women of the most cultivated minds and spotless characters and 
useful lives, by the most honored statesmen and incorruptible 
magistrates, by ministers whose piety and virtue have shed a 
beautiful light on their religion, by individuals whose revered 
names wili be cherished by a grateful posterity, even here in the 
midst of these proofs of the purifying power of Unitarianism in 
public and domestic life, unwearied efforts have been used to cover 
its professors with reproach, to hold them up to abhorrence and 
suspicion, and to fasten on them the charge of secret infidelity. 


When it had been proposed to call Unitarians 
together in January it was pointed out that it was a 
most unfavorable season. The roads and weather, if 
not the stars, could be counted on to fight against the 
enterprise. But May was a different story. Kindred 
souls from far and near were in the city, and it is safe 
to assume that as groups of them came together more 
or less casually they discussed what could be done to 
counter these orthodox attacks and to make sure the 
future of Unitarianism. 

The “A. A.,” very naturally, had made no official 
plans to take advantage of the situation. The com- 
mittee which had been appointed by the meeting of 
January 27, so far as we know, had made no plans. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that some of the men 
active in the January 27 meeting were watchful for 
any opportunity that favored the plan they cherished. 

No records have come to light to tell us what hap- 
pened. An undated document lends color to the belief 
that at least two men, both of them members of the 
“A. A.,” had looked forward to “Anniversary Week’’ 
with some hope. They were Lewis Tappan and 


Henry Ware, Jr. This document carries the head 
“Hints respecting the Association,” and is initi 
“LT.” and “H. W. Jr.” The purpose tore) 
“hints” was probably to discount the “expedien} 
pleas which were sure to be made and which 
brought the January meeting to a negative res} 
“Take no account of the prejudices,” thus runs | 
hint, “or opposition of our own body but ascert 
our means, and our duty before commencing operati 
systematically, perseveringly (thus the prejudi¢ 
lukewarm and inimical, will see their errors, bec 
friendly to the object of the Association and cooper 
with us.’”’) This “hint” is labeled “procedure’’ 3 
initialed “L. T.”” Another “hint” reads: ‘“The pr 
dent and executive committee should be chosen 4 
organized immediately. The choice of vice-presidl 
might be deferred. The formation of the society sha 
then be announced in a pamphlet.” Two suggesti| 
for president are made, ‘Dr. Channing or Gover 
Lincoln.”’ 
What is fairly certain is that a group of 
gathered themselves together for the purpose of ac 
ally making a serious beginning. It was unoffiell 
and informal and not connected with any organi! 
group. Where this more or less impromptu mee H | 
was held there is nothing to indicate and probably wh 
not in any sense secret. To indicate anyone m) 
than another as responsible for this gathering wo} 
be pure guess-work. Probably no one wished to} 
more prominent than another. It appears th 
“Mr. Ware’ was requested to read at the Berry Str} 
Conference, Wednesday morning, May 25, 1825, a pill 
posal “to form a new Association to be called 4 
American Unitarian Society.” It was the hope} 
the promoters “‘that the conference will express ¢ i 
approbation of the plan, or at least some gentle 
will be induced to favor its prosecution.’”’ Mr. Wa 
was also requested, ‘‘to give notice that a meeting} 
those favorably disposed will be holden at the vest 
in Berry Street” at four o’clock that afternoon. : 
The proposal read by Mr. Ware stated that: 
The chief and ultimate object of this society will be 
promotion of pure and undefiled religion by disseminating if! 
knowledge of it where adequate means of religious instruct 
are not enjoyed. . . . The society will embrace all Unitar if 
Christians in the United States. Its operations would extelh 
themselves through the United States. These operations wo I 
chiefly consist in the publication and distribution of tracts, i 
the support of missionaries. . . . It would receive the contri 
tions of Unitarians from every quarter, and would direct its 
bors chiefly to the parts of our country recently settled, to t 
interior of the Middle and to the Western States, where the 
are few preachers, and those often of a character to disgust | 
telligent minds by the representations which they give of 
and His revelations. 
According to a document bearing the signat 
“E. Gannett,” the above communication was read | 
the scribe at the Berry Street Conference May 25, 182i) 
The conference thought it was not required to tal 


| 


same place at 4 p. m. of which Dr. Ware was chos¢ 
moderator. After some discussion it was “voted th 
it is expedient to form a new society to be called tii 
American Unitarian Association and that a committ é 
of three be appointed to carry the preceding vote in ' 
effect. Messrs. Walker, Tappan and Gannett we R 


} 


i 
|} 
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om on this committee. Adjourned to May 26, 
4a.m. Attest FE. Gannett.” 

| The adjourned meeting on Thursday, May 26, 
(25, revised the original proposal submitted by Dr. 
a The word Association in the title was sub- 
\tuted for the word Society. The phrase “pure and 
defiled religion” was deleted and the phrase ‘‘pure 
jwistianity”’ put in its place. This change was most 
ely inspired by a determination not to surrender to 
je orthodox their equal right to the name Christian. 
Dr. Channing was chosen as president, Ezra E. 
jnnett, secretary, and Lewis Tappan, treasurer. 

| Dr. Channing, largely because of poor health, de- 
«ned to serve, whereupon the executive committee 
i:cted Dr. Aaron Bancroft to that position, and this 
spite the fact that he had all along consistently op- 
| sed forming the association. His letter to Dr. Gan- 


Stanford University. 
pe arrived at Stanford March 2 and left 
4; March12. Wewere lodged onthe campus, 
a domain extending a mile in all directions 
from the university buildings. It is a 


Per- 
Perfesser!’’ Surely things academic are look- 
{ We met the students, we saw old friends, and 
iw friends welcomed us. Our ten days are rich in 
jemories which will always be ours. 

/ Stanford has its own personality, due to the 
junders and faculty, and not a little to its unique and 
}preme beauty. A broad avenue shaded with tall 
ilm trees leads from Palo Alto to the entrance. 
nagine low stone buildings, their walls a soft tint of 
low, the roofs of red tile, grouped around a great 
iadrangle, all connected by stately cloisters. En- 
ring through the main archway one faces the chapel, 
; facade richly decorated with mosaic predominately 
iid and blue. Architecturally it is the center of the 
iiversity, and was intended to be its very heart and 
ul. An outer quadrangle surrounds the inner, its 
uildings a story higher and of the same design. The 
yo are connected by the cloisters. Everywhere are 
Il palms, eucalyptus, orange and bamboo trees, and 
owers in profusion. Everywhere are vistas of ex- 
jisite beauty and endless variety seen through the 
‘ches of the cloisters, and all enriched by the vivid 
mtrast of the brilliant sunlight and deep shadow. 
nd everywhere are the students. A few late to class 
‘e running; some are standing together, laughing and 
king; some are sitting in the sunshine studying. 
he bell sounds, lectures are beginning, the quad- 
ingle and the cloisters are empty. Another hour 
ad the students again appear. And the drama has 
sen continuing for almost fifty years, and will go on 
r centuries, helping mould the world to better ways 
ad higher knowledge. Youth is everywhere. 

David Starr Jordan stamped the university with 
is wisdom and educational policies. Senator and 
Irs. Stanford gave it. At its opening in 1891 Senator 
tanford said, ‘I am well satisfied that such civilization 
1s we desire) will never exist without a belief in the 
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nett dated at Worcester, July 30, 1825, in which he 
replied to the one informing him of the action of the 
executive committee, reveals his magnanimity and 
his devotion to the liberal cause. 


Your plan of executing the purpose of the Association of 
Unitarians meets my fullest approbation, and I! truly appreciate 
the honor done me in my election to the presidency. Though I 
have attained to an age which warns me of the propriety of 
rather retiring from public stations than entering into new re- 
sponsible situations, yet if you have not already filled this re- 
spectable office with a more suitable character, and your com- 
mittee still suppose that I can in that capacity be of any use to 
the society, I will not decline your request. 


Thus, after much labor, was the American Uni- 
tarian Association brought into being and started on 
its career. 

(The End) 


A Letter from Dr. Cornish 


immortality of the soul and in the beneficence and the 
justice of the laws of the creator.” Ina letter written 
to Dr. Jordan just before his death he wrote, “The 
articles of endowment provide for religious teaching. 
We prohibit sectarianism, but provide that the im- 
mortality of the soul shall be taught... .’ His 
statements are worth our pondering. 

I was asked to preach on the Sunday before 
Founders’ Day, and on the Sunday following, when 
many alumni were returning for lectures and round- 
table discussions on matters of world importance. 
I brought to this high task a lively gratitude for my 
year at Stanford long ago, and my deepening faith in 
its work and plans. 

One of its great hopes will be of instant interest to 
our churches. President Ray Lyman Wilbur has an- 
nounced his intention, when and if sufficient funds 
are secured, to found a Stanford School of Religion. I 
give only my own understanding of its purpose. 
Since religion is a world phenomenon, all of it forms 
an important field of study, and especially the greater 
faiths of the world. Let there be brought together at 
Stanford scholars learned in these religions. Let the 
needed library be assembled. Let graduate students 
competent for the work gather from many lands. 
“We come not to convert but to confer,’’ the motto of 
our Unity Hall in Tokyo, might well become one 
definition of the school. 

Nothing commensurate in scope exists. Such a 
teaching and meeting-place would render great ser- 
vice to mankind. And Stanford is admirably suited 
to foster such a school. It faces the Pacific. Many 
believe that this coast is destined to be increasingly 
the center of the world’s affairs. Stanford has re- 
cently been presented with the FIDAC medal. An- 
nual awards for efforts towards international peace are 
given by the Federation Interalliee des Anciens Com- 
battants. This is the first year that the Far East 
award has been given. The contemplated school 
would not be alien to the university spirit. It would 
stand in a marvelous setting and in a strategic loca- 
tion. It may fairly be said that it would be the con- 
summation of the purpose of the Founders’ Chapel. 

Louis C. Cornish. 
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SOME GRAVE MISGIVINGS 

HE leading letter in our correspondence col- 

umns in this issue comes with a certain air 

of unexpectedness. It should be read with an 
eye to the truth it may contain, not magnified or modi- 
fied by the focus of the writer’s name, well-known to 
our ministers and laymen alike. It is plainly timed to 
incite our people, and in particular our ministers, 
freely to canvass during the fellowship of Anniversary 
Week some points of denominational policy; and this 
is perfectly in order. 

It is a fact that a considerable number of our min- 
isters are feeling rather unhappy about some recent 
features of administration within the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It is not good that this feeling 
should be kept in closets. There is no occasion for 
proclaiming it upon the house-tops; but it should have 
more candid and concerted expression than it has yet 
received. Possibly on an open road it may meet ex- 
planations which will appease it. 

This unhappy feeling is largely due to the sus- 
picion, which may or may not be exaggerated, that our 
administrative headquarters is partaking too much of 
the character of a caucus. Such a suspicion dims our 
sense of common purpose and is detrimental to the 
spirit of all our churches. It short-circuits esprit de 
corps, and without esprit de corps there is a loss to 
every minister. There is a subtle weakening of nerve 
when we do not feel quite sure that denominational 
headquarters is dominated in its procedures by the 
genius of our religious faith. 

The duplication of A. U. A. officials in the dele- 
gation to Copenhagen is most unfortunate. There are 
a score of men in our active ministry, not to mention 


those among our laity, any one of whom would nal 
strengthened the delegation; and the choice of sucl}j 
man would have sent a thrill of pleasure through 

whole ministerial rank. Facile reasons will not 

move the impression that the Copenhagen arrangemé 
is inexcusable. There will remain a misgiving that; 
least one spot is slightly over-ripe in the state of Dé 
mark. | 
It may well be that such misgivings should t 


| 
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us all to search our own hearts. No one will questi 
the general magnanimity of the aims of our denomir P 
tion; but it is a momentous truth that in any spiritypf} 
work the means employed are mysteriously wrougi} 
into the character of the end accomplished. With tit 
best intentions in the world, we may put too muijp 
trust in faculties lower than our end requires. W fi 
this happens, our success is disappointingly transie if 
and our failure holds no seed of future gain. Tif 
headquarters of any fellowship of Christian chure i 
should exhibit very clearly something far higher th it 
anxious zeal, or adroit transaction, or even secu 
efficiency. It should be like a tower flying a spiritufhi 
banner bright to the eyes of all in the open field i" 
church endeavor, and stirring to the sense of hapyi 
vocation in every minister. Not only for our officid 
dom, but also for ourselves, it is time to ponder | 
ancient word: Except the Lord build the house, they lat 
in vain that build tt. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy. | | 
* Ox 


THE INEFFECTUAL CHOICE Hh 


SCAPE mechanisms for weary Christians seem |fyj 
BH be multiplying in ever-mounting ratios. Theléte 
is a sinister aspect to the endeavors of tiré 
minds in both preaching-box and pew to retreat 
psychological caves. Unable to bear the soberir 
truth that most thinking points today toward worfilr 
crisis in an almost apocalyptic sense, men and womd)! 
of every theological dye are again seeking the historieHly 
shelters of the despairing soul. Fundamentalilfl 
evangelism with its guarantees of future bliss, Anglf hi 
Catholicism and the Church of Rome with the 
frameworks of venerable dogma, and Buchmanisit 
with its bland indifference for crumbling institution} 
are but a few of the more familiar retreats which med) 
our eyes today. These detours from the highway ¢ i 
reality are a melancholy commentary on our thin anil) 
brittle faith. The despair of a Barthian who joilfl 
the Oxford Group, the dallying of a Methodist pret}: 
fessor with the claims of the Mother Church of Rom#{} 
and the general recrudescence of a literal interpreta? 
tion of the Bible, all measure with disturbing accurac 


| 
the shallow depth of our post-war religious faith. | 
ment. Its force is being measured by many stiff e i 


ie 
i 
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Liberal religion is passing through a day of judges 
counters with these mechanisms of escape. Libera t 
ism is not without its faint of heart and breathless fot t 
lowers who are tempted to surrender before thes] 
gaily decorated substitutes for clear and sober gray}! 
pling with a troubled world. Unitarians cannot b ii 
be affected by such growing popularity for camping bj | 
the road. To be sure, there is no point in makin}, 
light of the difficulty involved in what Dr: Harr}, 
Emerson Fosdick calls “keeping one’s balance in |! 
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opery time.” There is little room for the shallow 
)timism of the sentimentalist. Religious faith is not 
easy thing if one reads with open mind the words of 
jengler, Berdyaev, John Strachey and Reinhold 
ot who pronounce a certain doom on all that 
: have called substantial in society. Their agree- 
ent on the Western World’s decline saps the strength 
| those who see religion as a steady march of prog- 
iss. 


) Religious affirmations about the sacrament of 
wson and the sacredness of every man’s integrity and 
(2 perils of coercion are not the glib pronouncements 
( made like jaunty cavaliers in those fat years before 
l2 drought of 1929. It is a very wholesome exercise 
' all of us to see the stark alternatives, despair or 


i irmation. The realist cannot but see a growing dis- 
-egration of religious absolutes in these escapes from 
(2 pressure of a world in chaos. The challenge was 
iver more pointed for a living belief in religion as an 
{imate and irresistible energy available to brace 
jon’s feet in a trembling world. With the increased 
iculation of these psychological sedatives it is time 
#leed for Unitarians to speak of religion’s long recog- 
zed astringent properties. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 


A RINGING FAITH 


OM many quarters comes the sigh, “If we only 
had something besides ‘freedom.’ If our re- 
| ligion only had a definite ‘content.’”’ It has 
lat content, hazy and nebulous if we are enveloped 
y its atmosphere, but with a definite shape when 
owed from a distance. It shows in clear outline 
fainst the background of historical Christianity— 
Mristianity with its supernatural book, its fear and 
tred of heresy, its anti-social asceticism and with- 
iawal from the world, its doctrine of original sin and 
-human dependence upon and surrender to a cruel 
d capricious God. Against that dark welter, with 
| its pathos of misconception and misrepresentation, 
r faith is limned in clear and bright relief. 
| We have faith that the greatest revelations are 
ead and not behind: for we regard past truths with 
spect but not with superstitious reverence, and we 
yk forward always for a wider and deeper under- 
anding of life. 
_ This is a distinctive faith justifying a distinct 
lowship of those who profess it. It is a practical 
ith—one to live by. 
- We have faith that all truth is beneficent, and that 
» truth is to be feared. We are not committed to 
ist concepts of truth, and welcome the ever-unfold- 
g horizons of new discovery, no matter how de- 
ructive to our former beliefs. 
We have faith in the benefits of association to- 
‘ther in church life, where men and women consider 
a reverent mood the deeper concerns of human 
ring. 

This unites us with all other churches, but dis- 
aguishes us from the great hordes of the unchurched. 

We have faith in the limitless possibilities of 
man life on this planet Earth, and believe that it 
1s evolved from lower to higher stages, through vast 


es of upward struggle. 
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This sets us off from most Christian professions. 

We are zealous to share, with all who will, the 
quest for more and more truth and more and more 
fellowship in purposeful living. 

This places us with the so-called liberals and opens 
the door of our fellowship to all who choose to enter 
it. 

We may go on as far as we will with added state- 
ments, each one of us as his own vision sees eternal 
truths. 

This, our faith, is a full and satisfying faith, and 
as it is not understood by the world, it needs among us 
champions who will hold its banner proudly high. 

William Roger Greeley. 


“COMING TO” 


HEN a person has fainted and later shows signs 
of returning consciousness, we say that per- 
son is “coming to,’ coming back to the 

body, coming back to life. Perhaps many who call 
themselves “Unitarians’’ need to “come to” or be 
brought back to consciousness of the spiritual life, 
and of the body which is essential if it is to function. 
If a bucket of cold water is necessary to bring them to, 
even so that is far better than to stay in the faint, for 
the word “‘faint’’ means ‘‘to remain inactive, wanting 
in courage, weak, languid, lacking distinctness, feeble, 
dim.” Also, it means some other things, but those 
are enough. Perhaps you who read think they are too 
much. 

I do not criticise, but I ask if those definitions 
fit or not, and if they do fit—one here, another there— 
until the aggregate of faint laymen and ministers 
and churches looms rather large to us, what is there to 
do about it? 

What has brought on this fainting spell? The 
depression? No! You can find many reasons—dif- 
ferent ones in different quarters which are local and 
unique—here the dead-hand of past influence, there 
the dead-head of irresponsible individualism, here the 
dead-foot of inertia, there the “‘dead-beat’’ of self- 
ishness; and here and there the dead-vision of lack of 
imagination and appreciation of the price paid for a 
religion of the free spirit and for the possibility and 
actuality of churches which may and therefore should 
embody it and propagate it. 

But, by and large, the reason for faintness among 
us is that the world and its “‘works’” have scared the 
spirit out of us, or, here a little and there a little, have 
driven it out. Knowledge has too often driven out 
wisdom, and prose replaced poetry, and current-events 
prevented religion, and temporal ‘‘freedom’’ ignored 
eternal noblesse oblige. 

We need to ‘‘come to’’; come to life; come to a 
clear consciousness that our business as Unitarians is 
to be about the business of religion and to embody it, 
first in our individual selves, second in our individual 
churches, and then, by voluntary, combined effort, 
dedicate ourselves and our churches to the cause of 
real Unitarianism which the thousands on thousands 
of unchurched people today need. When once these 
people find out what Unitarianism is they want it 
and are willing to join. 

Maxwell Savage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ETERNAL JEW 


How Odd of Ged. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: Macmillan. 250 pp. $2.50. 
The timeliness of this book is matched 
by its power and beauty. It is Mr. 
Browne’s picturesque, pathetic, passionate 
plea for his people Israel in the face of the 
new flood of anti-Semitism pouring down 
upon them in this modern world. 
“How odd 
Of God 
To choose 
The Jews!” 

Not if the will to live, and to suffer end- 
lessly and illimitably for one’s holy cause, 
is worthy of the divine favor! 

In essence this book is the story of Is- 
rael through the centuries, or rather the 
running comment on this story of a vivid 
and sympthetic narrator. Mr. Browne 
shows how the Jews have survived through 
their reliance upon and devotion to the 
Law which embodied and perpetuated 
the original inspiration of the prophets. 
He makes clear the inevitable tendency 
of the diaspora Jews toward assimilation, 
and the frustration of this tendency through 
the impenetrable hostility of the Christian 
world. He demonstrates that ‘‘the se- 
clusive Jew”’ is the direct product of “the 
exclusive Gentile,’ and that in manifold 
respects the Jew is simply what the Gentile 
has made him. Even so, the Jew has inter- 
married and intermated with his neighbors 
of all races, religions, and nationalities, so 
that there is no longer any separate or dis- 
tinctive Semite. The familiar racial 
characteristics of the Jew, as they are 
called, simply do not exist—not even the 
aquiline nose! Yet the Jew, marked by 
his history and identified by his religion, 
is everywhere hated and hunted, banished 
from the fellowship of mankind. Why, 
“of all minorities on the face of the earth,” 
is the Jew alone accorded the fate of out- 
lawry? 

It is Mr. Browne’s answer to this ques- 
tion which constitutes the unique feature 
of his book. He finds the explanation in 
the fact, elaborately and persuasively ex- 
pounded in these pages, that “almost all 
Jews are city folk, and almost all Gentiles 
(mentally if not also physically) are still 
country folk.’ The rural denizen from 
time immemorial has despised and feared 
the city dweller. The Jew, driven into 
the ghettoes of the cities for refuge from 
besetting horror and death, has received 
through al! the ages the full impact of this 
country prejudice. The one remedy for 
anti-Semitism is the de-urbanization of 
Jewish life, as in Zionist Palestine, which 
Mr. Browne rapturously acclaims, and the 
corresponding de-ruralization of Gentile 
thought. “The ultimate need is a quick- 
ening of intellect and a cleansing of 


soul among the Gentiles. Until that is 
achieved,” says Mr. Browne, “‘the Jew 
will know no rest, and the world will have 
no peace.” 

There will be readers who will not 
like this book. Many will object to the 
author’s assertion that “the fortress of the 
Law is crumbling” and that “Judaism as 
a determining factor in the everyday life 
of the Jews seems doomed.”’ Others will 
protest against what may seem to be his 
trend toward assimilation, Still others 
will think his analysis of anti-Semitism an 
over-simplification of the problem. But 
all will agree that the book is a superbly 
stimulating piece of work. It is Lewis 
Browne’s best achievement, and one of the 
most eloquent pleas for the Jew ever 
penned. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


THE ROMANCE OF HYMNS 


The Romance of 
By H. Augustine 


Lyric Religion. 
Immortal Hymas. 
Smith. New York: The Century Company. 
500 pp. $4.00. 

Both ministers and laity today are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of shocking 
limitations in congregational singing. 

Professor Archibald Davidson’s ‘‘Prot- 
estant Church Music in America”’ is doing 
much to clarify the issues involved from a 
critical and diagnostic end. Professor 
H. Augustine Smith’s “Lyric Religion” 
sets about a slightly different task, but one 
as important for the church worker con- 
cerned about improved worship. ‘‘Liyric 
Religion” is a 500-page catalogue of the 
major hymns of the Christian religion. 
The story of the tune, the life of the author 
and composer, the particular raison d’etre 
of the hymn, the explanation of specific 
allusions; all are marshaled in interesting 
fashion. 

The book is invaluable for leaders of 
worship in the church school who wish to 
teach hymn study more intelligentiy and 
who feel the need for filling in the back- 
ground of a new or familiar hymn. This 
book fills a very definite need on the work- 
shelf of the religious leader, and has a most 
important role to play for all who have a 
growing conscience concerning the use of 
music in the church and church school. 
The ministers who employ stories about 
hymns, their origin and authors, will find 
this a real adjunct in their sermon prepara- 
tion. 

Professor Smith deserves real praise for 
the wealth of illustrative material. Many 
a preacher may well back his cart up to 
this mine and load on rich nuggets of ore 
to his own incalculable enrichment. 

The criticism may be made that many 
hymns musically open to criticism, and 
some from a literary viewpoint open to 


suspicion, should have been deleted. P | 
fessor Smith’s purpose is quite differ 
from that of Professor Davidson; 4 
latter is trying to create a sharpened tag 
for better religious music, while the form 
is putting a work book into the hands of] 
who use hymns. The reviewer would | 
to see some of the hymns discussed plad 
on a permanent musical black list, a¥ 
others released for use but once a ye 
Meanwhile, Professor Smith has given} 
a book which will inform our minds aj 
increase our capacity for making disti 
tions between the good, the second rag 
and the definitely objectionable in 
hymnology. 


Stephen H. Friichman} 
* * 


EDWIN D. MEAD 


Humanism. By Edwin D. 
Boston: First Church in Boston. 


Taking the Humanist Manifesto as” 
text, Mr. Mead points out that the 
firmations of that document have bi 
pretty well taken over by the liberal wi 
and even many of the conservative win 
of all Protestant churches; all the huma 
tarian movements suggested had the gre 
initial impulse from confirmed theists 
the last century. When it comes to th 
denials he attributes them to a most re 
recrudescence of the extreme romanticis 
of the last century. 

Mr. Mead supports his argument wi} 
abundant illustrations and, in his eight 
fifth year, has this advantage: he has liv#j 
vitally through most of the religious 
velopments that have taken place of whili 
most of us have merely read. He has he 
in the forefront of every cause in the 
terest of human freedom and progress. 

Walter F. Greenman. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 193% 

The League Year-Book, 1933. Sef 
ond annual edition. Jdited by Jud 
Jackson and Stephen King-Hall. Withh 
Foreword by Viscount Cecil. New Yor} 
The Macmillan Company. 468 pp. $4.4 

A brief glance at the League Year-Bo 
of 1933 ought to be enough to convi 
even the most thorough-going isolation# 
that the League of Nations is not dea 
While the authors of the book, in the su 
mary of efforts for the year, admit candid 
the failures of the League, and are even, 
Viscount Cecil says in his foreword, pd 
haps somewhat too pessimistic, the swef! 
of the whole international enterprise is } 
vast and its tentacles are sunk so deep}! 
into all sorts of national and internatio 
affairs that it is evident that we cann 
today get along without it. 

The Year Book supplies invaluable 
erence material for all interested in inte 
national affairs, and should be on the de} 
of every student of the subject and 
every man who aspires to take a part 
national or international life. 

Robert C. Deater. 
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}"his letter from Mr. McDougall comes 
4answer to a request for comment on the 
yection of delegates to the Copenhagen 
jigress. Though it goes beyond the original 
uest, its entire content merits careful and 
ughtful consideration. 


\ 


The Editor. 


the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Within the past two years perhaps the 
{ st constructive work in the field of 
firchmanship has been the report of the 
spraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
greign Missions Inquiry. This commis- 
jn brought to its work a fresh but in- 
#med point of view, and studied its 
a>blems objectively with truly great re- 
its. It is doubtful if any group of mis- 
jnary officials would have made so radi- 
| a report; certainly a large measure of 
2 forthrightness of the report would have 
| en lost had the commission been domi- 


a> 
Baal office. 

1The success of this commission has a 
jaring on the methods now employed in 
Ir Unitarian Church. We are unwisely 
icing too great a burden on our denomi- 
‘tional officers, expecting them to repre- 
jnxt us on too many boards and in too 
jlany fields of endeavor. Even more 
lrmful to the success of our work, we are 
ising the opportunity to secure the fresh, 
jective point of view, both lay and 
‘inisterial, of leaders other than denomi- 
tional officers. Typical examples of this 
indency to overburden officials and to 
iglect lay and clerical talent are to be 
yserved in the recent appointment of Dr. 
ornish, Dr. Joy and Dr. Auer to represent 
e American Unitarian Association at the 
lppenhagen [International Congress of 
berals, and in the election of Dr. Cornish 
the presidency of the Free Church 
sliowship. 

‘Are not these appointments to the 
openhagen Congress a clear case of a sort 
inbreeding that ought to be avoided? 
ir. Cornish and Dr. Auer may be regarded 
\ the solicitous parents of this Congress, 
id year after year the A. U. A. sends Dr. 
ornish and frequently Dr. Auer to carry 
1 these endeavors. Has not the time ar- 
ved when the scope, direction and merits 
’ this work should be judged by other 
‘inds? We value the enthusiasm, devo- 
on and knowledge of this project which 
ese delegates possess, but many of us 
ithin the church are convinced of the 
isdom of an examination of it by other 
aders. Dr. Joy, as another denomina- 
onal officer, is not the man for this ap- 


raisal. 


Letters to the Editor 
| A Need for Appraisal 


There are those among us who feel 
that Dr. Cornish’s enthusiasm may color 
his judgment, and his desire to encourage 
the faithful may lead him to pass over the 
darker aspects of our church life. We 
look in vain through his annual reports for 
a clear factual picture of conditions within 
our church here or abroad. Recently, in 
The Christian Register, we have read his 
reports of his trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Charming travel notes they are, but do we 
really learn anything from them of the 
problems that face our churches there— 
our successes and our failures? What of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try (to be sure not a child of the A: U. A. 
but emphatically a pressing denomination- 
al problem) established in 1906, which has 
as yet failed to train half a dozen men who 
have long remained in our ministry? What 
of the closed churches in Palo Alto, Ala- 
meda, and Fresno? What of the difficulties 
ot the Berkeley church? Nothing. Dr. 
Cornish’s report of his western trip has too 
much of that consoling vagueness that 
seems to prevail in the reports of the de- 
nominational official. Will we learn more 
of the Copenhagen Congress? 

To return to our other suggestion, that 
too great a burden is placed on our officials. 
In accepting the presidency of the Free 
Church Feliowship has not Dr. Cornish’s 
zeal for service overborne his judgment? 
There are grave doubts of the wisdom of 
selecting the official head of one de- 
nomination to guide a movement that is 
trying to bring together several denomina- 
tions, each rightly jealous of its own posi- 
tion and heritage. Is there any need for 
Dr. Cornish to add this truly formidable 
responsibility to the heavy demands al- 
ready made upon him? There is no doubt 
there are others equally adequate for the 
place in our own or the Universalist fel- 
lowship. Our president needs to be re- 
lieved of duties, not asked to assume 
others. Who of us who has dealt with 
“headquarters” has not been impressed 
and perhaps distressed by the multitude of 
committees and conferences at which our 
denominational officers sit? What be- 
tween such committee work and carrying 
the greetings of the Association hither and 
yon, we wonder that our officers are able 
to do their work at all. The need today is 
tor our president and others at headquar- 
ters to be freed from a multitude of lesser 
tasks and to address themselves to the 
consideration of major matters of program 
and policy. For the sad fact is that neither 
today nor for several years past have we, 
as a denomination, had a program worthy 
of our traditions and opportunities. 

We drift, we play with such naive no- 


tions as ‘‘putting 100,000 Unitarians to 
work,” we reduce our programm to mathe- 
matics and contemplate a happy future 
with annual increases of five per cent. 
We content ourselves with a pleasing bit of 
sentiment by exchanging good will with a 
group of liberal Filipinos, we hope to their 
good. We are duly impressed by their 
numbers, but our own numbers do not in- 
crease, perhaps grow smaller. We are 
known less and less as a pioneering and 
prophetic church. 

Now denominational officers may not 
usually be great spiritual and prophetic 
leaders. They should be primarily ad- 
ministrators with the ability to choose wise- 
ly from the mass of ideas, suggestions 
and programs which come to every denomi- 
national headquarters, those which are 
practical and timely, and then put them 
into execution. The danger always exists 
that such officers will become immersed in 
routine, be over-cautious, cease to be alert 
to new endeavors and fail to alter pro- 
grams as rapidly as conditions change. 
Has not this happened to some degree with 
us? To cite hut one example, the demand 
for expert guidance in religious education 
grows; our president in his annual report 
states that new churches cannot be es- 
tablished in these times: and yet, this year, 
the department of religious education is 
reduced from three secretaries to one, 
whereas the department o1 church exten- 
sion continues as before with the annual 
salary cost of $19,580 (1923 report figures). 
The business of keeping some churches 
alive is today admittedly difficult, but 
mere conservation is not enough. We need 
an examination of the administrative 
methods and the functional activities of 
the churches and of the A. U. A. We have 
had in recent years campaigns for money 
and efforts at missionary activity, today 
the world moves in new directions; it is 
time for an appraisal of our present worth 
and an exploration of new paths. Let 
there be for the Association a commission 
of appraisal which, making use of all our 
latent resources, shall mould a program of 
such substance and content as shall be 
commensurate with the high calling of our 
church. 

Kenneth McDougall. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* * 


THE PEACE CARAVAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There is no problem more vexing to 
modern Christians than that of war and 
peace. Particularly in our liberal com- 
munions it is engaging more and more of 
our time and effort. Not only as a prac- 
tical application of our religious theories, 
but as a matter of physical salvation for 
the world, the problem must be solved. 

The chief obstacle is the general attitude 
of most people—‘War is inevitable and we 
must be prepared.” 

To attack this attitude, and help lay the 
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groundwork for a lasting peace, the Young 
People’s Religious Union and other youth 
organizations have been sponsoring ‘‘Cara- 
vans’’—teams of young people who tour 
the countryside, educating, teaching meth- 
ods, and preaching the gospel of peace. 
The reception of past caravaners has been 
surprisingly good, and there is every reason 
to believe that their words have convinced 
many, many people of the possibility of 
peace and the desirability of believing in it. 

Unfortunately this work requires finan- 
cial aid—a total of $350 is needed to put a 
caravan in the field for ten weeks. A start 
toward raising this amount has already 
been made. 

Knowing that many readers of The 
Christian Register are keenly interested in 
furthering the cause of peace, we are hoping 
that this letter will come to the attention 
of anyone who would care to assist in the 
support of the 1934 caravan, which is a 
joint Unitarian-Universalist project. Some 
private contributions are absolutely essen- 
tial if the caravan is to start out again this 
year. We have high hopes that it will be 
possible to carry on this important work. 

Contributions should be sent to the 
Y. P. R. U. office, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, marked for the Peace Caravan. 

J. Russell Wood, 
For the Committee on International 
Relations. 
* * 


“A HUMAN DOCUMENT” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I want to thank you for publishing my 
letter. (A Human Document appeared 
in The Register of April 5.) Also for the 
prominent way you handled it. Thanks 
to The Register and readers, I have paid in- 
terest on my note and have some groceries, 
though that was not the reason I wrote it. 

I just thought if I did not tell our circum- 
stances, the readers of The Register would 
not think that I was sincere. 

I hope it will help some that are in 
my shape and lots that are worse off than 
I am. 

I sincerely trust that my letter will stir 
the social idealists to more vigorous ac- 
tion. 

James S. Lovett. 

Leander, W. Va. 

* * 
DR. JOSEPH P. MacCARTHY 


Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy died Thurs- 
day, May 8, a his home in Belmont, 
Massachusetts. He had been active and in 
good health until a day or two before his 
death, which came during his sleep as the 
result of a heart attack. 

He was born April 4, 1862, in W akefield, 
Canada. He was educated at Albion 
College, Northwestern University, Illinois 
Wesleyan, and the Harvard Divinity 
School. After practicing law in Illinois for 
a few years, he entered the Methodist 
ministry. Later he became identified with 
the Congregational denomination and was 


the successful minister ot several churches. 
About the beginning of the century he af- 
filiated with the Unitarians, and for more 
than thirty years he has been an honored 
minister and a beloved associate in our 
fellowship. 

The church at Santa Rosa, Calif., was 
his first Unitarian pastorate. Since then he 
has been successively in the churches at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Waltham, Mass., Pas- 
saic, N. J., and West Somerville, Mass. 
During his ministry in the far west and the 
middle west he devoted much time to lec- 
turing on religious and literary subjects, 
and achieved wide renown tor his work in 
the pulpit and on the platform. 

When he was called to the east he be- 
came an active member of the Browning 
Societies of New York and of Boston, the 
Boston Ruskin Club, and Boston branch 
of the American Poetry Association. Dur- 
ing his active ministry and after his retire- 
ment’ he represented the American Uni- 
tarian Association in missionary work and 
was indefatigable in strengthening and or- 
ganizing churches. He had traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, making one tour of 
England, Ireland, and the continent on a 
bicycle and another by automobile. Upon 
the entrance of Amcrica in the World War, 
he was one of the first to go overseas, and 
was engaged for several months in the 
work of the British Y. M.C. A. and: the 
British Unitarian Association. 

Two hooks, “Mary Magdalene’ and 
“The Philosophy of Religion,” published 
in 1927, came from his pen. He also wrote 
the widely read statement about ‘How to 
be Happy in New England,” and was a 
frequent contributor to The Christian Regis- 
ter. 

Among the clubs to which he belonged 
are the Twentieth Century Club and the 
Unitarian Clubs of Boston and of Water- 
town. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and was associate chaplain of Pe- 
quosette Lodge, the members of which had 
a part in the funeral services. 

Dr. MacCarthy was a diligent student, 
an eloquent preacher, a faithful pastor, 
and a genial and loyal friend. In all the 
churches he served he was particularly in- 
terested in work with young people, and a 
great company of young men and women 
received from him the inspiration for edu- 
cation an: for the good life. 

His abiding faith in the realities of re- 
ligion gave to his character a benignity and 
a serenity that no adversity could defeat, 
and imparted to his work as a minister a 
permanent value. 

A college classmate, Elizabeth Rhines, 
became his wife, and for nearly fifty years 
has been a devoted participator in all his 
ministries. In addition to his wife he is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. John 
Grieve of Toronto, Canada, and Mrs. 
William A. Hill of Watertown, Mass., a 
son, Fairchilds L. B. MacCarthy of Lon- 
don, England, and seven grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held Sunday 


afternoon, May 6, in the First Chure i 
Watertown, of which he had become} 
faithful member. he service was co 
ducted by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, iy 
ister of the church, and Dr. Charles 
Joy, vice-president of the American Uj 
tarian Association. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, minister @ 
the Nora Free Christian Church of Hanskg | 
Minn., was married to Miss Irene M. Oa 
of Shelbyville, Ill., April 25. 


| 
| 
fe greater Moe of his vaeahod with bi 
mother in the Lebanon Mountains. 1 


Prescott B. Wintersteen, son of Rey 
Roy B. Wintersteen, minister of the Firs} 
Congregational Unitarian Society of U 
bridge, Mass., and a graduate of Pro 
Academy, is the author of the baccalaure 
hymn, selected to be sung at the gradua ( 
exercises at Harvard College in June. 


Miss Helen Olivia Lasker of Yonkergh 
N. Y., and Aron Seymour Gilmartin 
married in Chicago, Ill., on April 24. 
ceremony was performed by Dr. A. Eustaed 
Haydon of the University of Chica 


University and of the Meadville Theos 
logical School. 


22 at Rollins College, Witter Park, rial 
with a program that began with morning 
meditation led by Dr. Eugene R. Ship 
Dr. Shippen was the first Unitarian mi 
ter to occupy the pulpit of Knowles 
morial Chapel. 


Miss Mary Lawrance, a graduate of tha 
Tuckerman School, has for the past se 
years been in charge of the Departme 
of History in the Williams Junior College, 
in Berkeley, Calif. She is also secret 
of the faculty and instructor in religi 
education in the Pacific Unitarian Scho i 
for the Ministry. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass 4 
will spend most of June in the northw 
meeting a number of engagements 
college centers. His appointments are 
follows: May 27, Church of Our Fat 
Detroit, Mich. May 28, convocation ad- 
dress, University of Toledo, Ohio. Ma 
30, Memorial Day address, Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. June 3, baccalaureate sermol y 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. June 6, 
commencement address, University ¢ fy 
Idaho (Southern Branch), Pocatello. June 
10, baccalaureate sermons at University 
Idaho, Moscow, and the State College of 
Washington, at Pullman. June 14, com 
mencement address at Reed College, Port-} 
land, Ore. June 17, baccalaureate sermon 
at the University of Washington, Seattle.) 
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Aeeting of Board of Directors of A. U. A. 


he regular meeting of the board of di- 
sors cf the American Unitarian Associa- 
» was held on ‘Tuesday, May 8. 

‘mong the votes passed was one to ap- 
joriate the income of the Minneapolis 
(2 Christian Church Fund for the last 
jil year and the current fiscal year to 
Hi. Georg J. M. Walen, toward the cost 
he publication of “Mere Lys’’; also a 
2 to loan $200 to the Independent Lib- 
‘ Christian Church of Alango-Field, 
jora, Minn., on the understanding that 
j2 loan will be repaid without interest in 
jual installments of not less then $40 a 
lr. 

the directors also voted to recommend 
|. publication in book form of the letters 
ween Solomon Conner and Ralph Waldo 
}erson, together with a short introduc- 
i. by Willard Reed, provided the cost of. 
plication can be met from outside 
irces. 

“he president reported that he, together 
‘fh the presidents of the major Unitarian 
J/anizations, had signed an endorsement 
ithe work of Proctor Academy, to be 
jt out by the Friends of Procter in an 
i rt to gain new students for the Acad- 
ily. 

{it the request of the Pension Commis- 
‘1, consideration of the report of the 
‘nce committee of the Association in re- 
'd to the plan of the commission was 
/tponed until the next meeting of the 
ind. 

/t was voted to accept contributions 
/m the following churches, thereby 
‘king them members of the Association: 
igora, Minn.; Danvers, Mass.; Geneva, 
: Humboldt, Iowa; Pasadena, Calif.; 
ttle, Wash., Icelandic Church; Houl- 
|, Maine; Hinsdale, Ill. 

\Mr. Gardner reported for the committee 
ointed by the board to consider the 
st of Hackley School, and it was 
ted to authorize the treasurer to assent 
the giving of a mortgage not to exceed 
0, 000 on condition that at least $100,- 
) of acceptable securities be segregated 
' the school for the protection of the 
sociation and upon such other con- 
lions as the treasurer may deem advis- 
le. 

It was voted to transfer the Wheeling, 
ast Virginia, Fund to the Reserve Fund. 
The matter of the budget for the coming 
cal year was considered, and the treas- 
sr submitted an estimate of the amount 
-money which he thought it would be 
visable to appropriate. He named the 
m of $185,000, made up as follows: 


MmeContriputions ...«...-- $ 35,000 
Other Income 150,000 


$185,000 


1e items of the budget were then pre- 
nted by George G. Davis. The board 
ont carefully into all the details and voted 
recommend to the incoming board the 


adoption 
$185,000. 

Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, chairman 
ot the committee appointed ‘‘to prepare 
a resolution in regard to students who are 
conscientious objectors, and that this reso- 
lution be presented to the delegates at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in May, 1934,” reported prog- 
ress. No action was taken. 

Upon invitation of the board, Rev. 
James C. Duncan, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Sustentation Fund, submitted a 
complete report for the work of the year. 
This report will be published in the annual 
report of the Association. 

Roy M. Cushman reported for the Social 
Relations Committee, making suggestions 
as to the work of the committee and its 
wider responsibility. After brief discus- 
sion, the matter was rererred to the Oc- 
tober meeting of the board. 

The president expressed to the retiring 
members of the board his deep apprecia- 
tion of the valuable service which had been 
rendered to our work. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


Be ots 


MR. PORTER-SHIRLEY ORDAINED 


Frank Lyall Porter-Shirley, son of the 
late Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, was 
ordained and installed to succeed his father 
as minister of the Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, R. I., on Sunday afternoon, 
April 1. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, said in part: “This church 
stands as a monument to a broad concept 
of religious toleration, and is dedicated to 
an endeavor to understand and evaluate 
the good in all religious faiths. 

“What is a church? It is a company of 
people drawn together by common needs 
and aspirations toward the good life and the 
realization of the ideal. In a word, it is 
worship of God and the service of man. A 
Christian church is such a company united 
in what it believes to be the spirit of Jesus. 
A liberal church is not different in spirit 
and in name, nor yet in the leader it seeks 
to follow, though the terminology may 
make it appear so, but in the method it 
employs to reach the same great goal. It 
does not ask a man to say ‘I believe,’ 
but ‘I will.’ It rests not upon a uni- 
formity of opinion but upon unity . of 
spirit. It invites men to unite in the search 
for the true and in the service of the right. 
It makes no claim to being the repository 
of all truth, it is such only as truth actually 
lived in human lives is written into it. It 
does not possess the keys of heaven and 
hell. It is no open sesame to perfection. 
In no sense is it a community of saints. 
It does not claim perfection; it seeks the 
better way. It is a community of en- 
deavor to know and live the good life. 
It is not the place to come after all ques- 
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tions are solved; it is the place to come that 
you may have part in solving life’s great 
questions, seeking the comradeship of 
those who struggle onward in the hazard- 
ous business of choosing not between that 
which is absolutely right and that which 
is absolutely wrong, but more often be- 
tween what is better and what is not so 
good.” 

With impressive sincerity and beauty 
of utterance, Dr. Augustus M. Lord, min- 
ister emeritus of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church of Providence, offered 
the prayer, after the act of ordination and 
installation had been entered into by 
minister and people, led by Melvin C. 
Johnson. Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister 
of the Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), gave the charge to the 
minister and the congregation. Dr. 
Patterson and Rey. Arthur M. Soule of 
Harrisville, R. I., brought greetings from 
the Unitarian-Universalist fellowships. 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood spoke in behalf of 
the churches. A letter was read from Percy 
W. Gardner, president of the trustees of 
the fund under the will of James Eddy, 
founder of the chapel. 

Rev. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton, Mass., 
brought greetings of the Channing Con- 
ference, and Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, re- 
ligious editor of The Providence Journal 
and a Universalist minister, spoke of the 
need in Providence of a liberal institution 
to take a place comparable to the Ford 
Hall Forum in Boston. ‘Liberalism is not 
merely an intellectual concern,’ he said, 
“but it is also that spirit which finds a | 
common meeting ground amid varied 
faiths and transcends denominationalism 
in the interests of pure religion.” Rey. 
William Couden gave the invocation and 
Rey. John M. Foglesong read the scrip- 
ture. An elaborate musical program was 
given under the direction of G. Richard 
Carpenter, assisted by Miss Mildred Bid- 
well, organist. 


WHITNEY HOMESTEAD VIS!ITORS 


During Anniversary Week, the two 
Whitney Homestead houses will be open 
for inspection by visitors May 19-26 in- 
elusive, and tea will be served by Mrs. 
Budlong, from four to five o’clock each 
afternoon. 

The board of management of Whitney 
Homestead is much gratified at the in- 
creasing patronage given this enterprise 
during the two years of its experiment as 
a rest house, but experience shows there is 
little call for vacation service as early as 
May, so the homestead will not be open 
this year for rooms or meals until Monday, 
June 11. 

Rates for the coming season are: Rooms, 
single, seventy-five cents; double (two 
beds), fifty cents each; dormitory, fifty 
cents. Meals: breakfast, thirty-five cents; 
lunch, sixty-five cents; dinner, seventy-five 
cents. Weekly rates $13.50 to $15. 
Special terms for parties of six or more. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


We must carry 
the beautiful with us, 
or we find it not. 


Emerson. 


PROFESSOR ANTON de HAAS 
AT LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING 

“The Church and the New Capitalism” 
will be the timely topic of the address by 
Professor J. Anton de Haas before the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held Monday ot 
Anniversary Week, May 21, at 8 p. m. in 
Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dr. de Haas is William Ziegler professor 
of international relations in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Har- 
vard University, and the author of several 
works on business organization and foreign 
trade. Many Unitarian laymen of Greater 
Boston remember his forthright and illum- 
inating treatment of foreign war debts 
when he addressed the Unitarian Club 
several months ago. He is a native of 
Holland, and his long teaching experience 
includes a professorship of handels-techniek 
in the University of Rotterdam. 

The meeting will be preceded by the 

fifteenth anniversary Foundeis’ Dinner at 
6 p.m. at the Parker House. 


* 


CONFERENCE ON STUDENT WORK 


A conference on student work will be 
held on Monday, May 21, at 3 p. m., in the 
Fifield Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. There will be brief talks by Rev. 
William H. Gysan, minister to students in 
Greater Boston, Mrs. William Stanley 
Parker of the First Church in Boston, who 
will discuss the matter from the Alliance 
point of view, and by Robert Doremus, a 
student at Harvard. There will be dis- 
cussion and questions, and it is hoped that 
everyone who is interested in this im- 
portant phase of our church work will come 
to the conference, and contribute to the 
exchange of ideas, or present questions. 
The conference is under the auspices of the 
Alliance Committee on College Centers. 


* K 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


To give instruction in the relative 
merits of various professions, a series of 
talks is being given by men experienced in 
their fields. Recent speakers have been 
Dr. James W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass., 
on medicine, and William Roger Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., on architecture. Other 
talks will be given by Rev. Dana Mch. 
Greeley of Concord, N. H., on the minis- 
try; Russell Gerould of The Boston Herald 
on journalism; Herbert C. Parsons of 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi ; 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way | 


| study emphasized. 
| Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the Ung 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For inform 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting | 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, Ma 
MONDAY, MAY 21, 8 P.M. 


“The Church and the New Capitalism” 
PROFESSOR J. ANTON de HAAS — 


Harvard Business School 
“Mistaken Superlatives” 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


President Laymen’s League 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 

Enrollments for next fall being received. Send 

new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts Courstt 


Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervi 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmast 


Brookline, Mass., on social service; and 
Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R. I., 
on law. 

The life and work of the late Dean Le- 
Baron R. Briggs was the theme of a recent 
assembly of the school. Mr. Wetherell, 
headmaster, was able to speak intimately, 
recalling many incidents of a personal na- 
ture from his association with Dr. Briggs 
at Harvard. 

Several young people of the “Shoals 
Congregationalist Group”? were guests of 
the school May 5 and 6. They discussed 
methods by which the young people of 
their denomination might become better 
acquainted with Star Island. 

RESIGNATION AT BROCKTON 

Rey. Hugo A. von Gaffran-Perdelwitz 
has resigned as minister of Unity Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 

* * 

MR. HENDERSON TO MEDFIELD 

Rev. Cicero Adolphus Henderson has 
accepted a call to serve as minister of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Medfield, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
TO BE AT McGREGOR, IQ 
The annual Young People’s Institu 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitari 
Association will be held at McGreg 
Iowa, June 18-24. This is the tenth a¥ 
niversary of the Iowa Institute. 
The day lecturers this year will be Re# 
John C. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., Ref 
James 8. Dahir of Sioux City, Iowa, art 
Aron §. Gilmartin of Des Moines, Iowa. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dahir and Mr. Petrie will also have 
evening lecture each. Other evening le 
turers will be Dr. Christiansen of Jow 
City, Dr. Struck and Dr. Charles E. Sn 
der of Davenport. 

Arrangements for living in the cottagt 
and for meals at the inn on McGregt 
Heights will be similar to those of pall 
years, with approximately the same es 
pense, which will amount for room a 


meals and registration to about $10.50. 
* * 


MR. HAM RESIGNS AT READING 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham has resignd 


as minister of the Unitarian church ~ 
Reading, Mass. 


ena 
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J=W YORK LEAGUE MEETING 


ne New York League of Unitarian 
nen met on Friday, April 6, at il a. m., 


jie annual business meeting took place 
i.e morning. A collection was taken 
enexet. Mrs. Dexter D. Ashley, the 
ling treasurer, was made an honorary 
jiber. The new president, Mrs. David 
)odger, gave a greeting, and announced 
jpintments of committee chairmen. 

i; the afternoon session, Rev. Elmer D. 
ford of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., spoke on 
> Americans Ceasing to Think?” Mr. 
| ord spoke of many factors in the fast- 
jing life of today—-the auto, movies, 
>rs, and radio—which make it easy for 
hot to think. He suggested that we 
ie long enough to ask the question: 
|w large is your world?’* The world for 
j. of us, the speaker felt, is made up of 
jt we know, what things we love and 
7t we do, and according to. how broad 
jullow those interests to be. 


eek 


jMR. STONEHAM TO CANTON 
jev. Elbridge F. Stoneham has accepted 
jall to serve as minister of the First 
{gregational Parish (Federated) in 
fton, Mass. 


* * 


/ UNIVERSALIST CENTENARY 


‘he one hundredth anniversary ot the 
jnding of the Universalist Historical 
yiety will be observed with a meeting 
|May 22, at 3 p. m., in Crane Chapel, 
Jts College, Mass. It is significant that 
‘first president of the society, Dr. Hosea 
ilou, 2nd, was also the first president of 


Tufts College. Speakers at this anniver- 
sary meeting will be Rev. Asa M. Bradley 
of Kingston, N. H., Captain Thomas 
Goddard Frothingham of Boston, and 
Thomas Sawyer Knight of Boston. 


ee 


TC THE SOCINUS MONUMENT 


Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, professor emeritus 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, writes as follows: “If there were 
to be a little party of pilgrims who would 
feel like going to Krakow to see the very 
interesting Unitarian remains there and 
thereabouts and assist in giving the Socinus 
monument decent dedication, I should feel 
bound in any event to go to the Congress 
and guide them further, for the Unitarian 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Boyd H. Bode is professor of education at 
Ohio State University. He is author of 
“Modern Educational Ideals,’ ‘‘Con- 
flicting Psychologies of Learning.” 

Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of the 
Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Maine. 

Charles Graves is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

William Roger Greeley is an architect 
in Boston. He is a member of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


Maxwell Savage is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Worcester, Mass. 


world ought to become acquainted with 
those old shrines and pay homage to them, 
and [ am the only living Unitarian who 
could guide them, and this the only chance 
IT am likely to have. The expense would 
be relatively small.” 

The suggested trip would have to take 
place after the congress in Copenhagen. 
It will be recalled perhaps that a monument 
has recently been erected over the grave 
of Faustus Socinus in Poland with the as- 
sistance of friends in America. Those who 
wish to take part in this pilgrimage should 
write to Dr. Wilbur as soon as possible. 
His address is 1 Gordon Street, Gordon 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 


The Unitarian Festival 


will be held in 
HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 
Thursday, May 24, 1934 


Reception at 6 p. m. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. 


The speakers will be: 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
Rev. Stephen H_ Fritchman 
Toastmaster, Herbert C. Parsons 
Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 
Monday, May 21, 1934, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock. 
Dinner tickets, $3.00. Tickets for the speaking : 
Box seats, $1.00---50 cents ; admission, 25 cents. 
Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 
Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PALACE OF JUSTICE, BRUSSELS 


with us to Copenhagen 


for the eleventh 


International Congress of Liberals 


Tour A $805.00 


Tour D $505.00 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, Oberammergau and the Congress 


Tour F $255.00 


England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Holland, Oberammergau 
and the Congress 


65 days 


44 days 


44 days 


YOUTH’S TOURS 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Make your deposit now and get your cabin 


Minimum price tour 


Address THE TOUR SECRETARY 
England, Denmark, Germany, Holland ee F 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


ee 
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Pleasantries 


Jenkins took his sweetheart to see an 
important football match. The girl was a 
film fan and, not being very interested in 
football, was scon bored by the game. 

As the teams came out for the second 
half she nudged her companion. 
let’s go out now,’’ she said. ‘“‘This is where 
we came in.”’-—T%t-Bits. 

In a shoestore in Tennessee the boss saw 
a Swedish clerk throw a brand-new pair 
of shoes in the wastebasket. 
idea of throwing those shoes away?” he 
asked indignantly. 

“They bane no gude,”’ replied the clerk. 
“TI try them on six fellers and they don’t fit 
anyone.”’— Pathjinder. 


cg * 


A doctor said to a woman patient: “How 
old did you say you were?” 

“T never mentioned my age,” she said, 
“but as a matter of fact, I’ve just reached 
twenty-one.” 

“Tndeed!”’ the doctor said, ‘““what de- 
tained you.”—The Congregationalist. 

* * 

“You say you served in France?” said 
the restaurant manager, as he sampled the 
new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir. Officer’s cook for two years 
and wounded twice.” 

‘You’re lucky, man. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t kill you.” —Times of India. 

* * 


Mother: “No, Jimmie, for the third 
time I tell you that you cannot have any 
more dessert.” 

Jimmie: ‘All right; but I don’t see 
where dad gets the idea that you’re always 
changing your mind.”—Huachange. 

* * 

Country Constable: ‘‘Pardon, miss, but 
swimming is not allowed in this lake.” 

City Flapper: ‘“Why didn’t you tell me 
before I undressed?”’ 

Constable: “Well, there ain’t no law 
against undressin’.””—Saniwaxer. 

* * 

Possibly that shelling of apartment 
houses in Europe was originally directed at 
some tenant who went to bed and left the 
radio on all night—H. J. Phillins in the 
New York Sun. 

* * 

The man who brags, “I run things in 
my house,” usually refers to the lawn 
mower, washing machine, vacuum sweeper, 
baby carriage and the errands.-—-Rolling 
Fork Echo. 

All American traditions were broken 
when the town of Cheviot, Ohio, refused a 
PWA grant of $3,000, saying that it pre- 
ferred to pay for its own sewer.—The 
Survey. 

* * 

A radio invention makes it possible to 
control a driverless automobile. And now 
we want an invention that will control a 
car with the driver in it—San Diego Union. 


“Come, | 


“What is the | 


| 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 

The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 24, 1934. 


MORNING SESSION 


9.45 a.m. Devotional Service. 

10.00 a.m. Reports of Officers and Committees. 

10.30 a.m. Summary of Survey of Junior Church Move- 
ment, by Rev. George A. Mark. 

Illustrated Lecture: “The Visual in Wor- 
ship.” Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


11.15 a. m. 


2.00p.m. Round-Table Conferences: 
re he Historic Significance of the 
Dramatic Action, the Costumes, and 
Properties Used in the Junior Choir 
Festival Service.” 
Leader, Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting. 
2. “High Spots and Danger Spots in 
Religious Education.” 
Leader, Rey. Everett M. Baker. 
3.00 p.m. Address: “The Church’s Opportunity to 


Help the Individual Solve His 
Problems.”’ 
Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, Director 
of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m._ Station WDAR, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


The Unitarian | 
Service Pension Soctety 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will 
be held in the Directors’ Room 


at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
on 
Monday, May 21, 1934, at 4 p. m. 


All contributors to the society and dele-} 
gates from contributing churches are 
members and are urged to attend 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fo 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 

Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 
WANTED — To Rent: Small Cottage for ¢ 
summer, situated by the sea in general region 
Boothbay Harbor or vicinity. Reply: Unitari 
Minister, care of Christian Register. 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allo 
8 to 10 days notice 


